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ANNUAL VISIT OF ST. NICHOLAS 
PROFESSOR MOORE* 


’Twas the night before Christmas, when, all through the house 
Not a creature was stirring, not even a mouse; 
The stockings were hung by the chimney with care, 
In hopes that St. Nicholas soon would be there; 
The children were nestled all snug in their beds, 
While visions of sugar plums danced through their heads; 
And mama in her ’kerchief, and I in my cap, 
Had just settled our brains for a iong winter’s nap, 
When out on the lawn there arose such a clatter, 
I sprang up from bed to see what was the matter: 
Away to the window I flew like a flash, 
Tore open the shutters, and threw up the sash. 
The moon on the breast of the new-fallen snow 
Gave the luster of mid-day to objects below, 
When what to my wondering eyes should appear, 
But a miniature sleigh, and eight tiny reindeer, 
With a little old driver, so lively and quick, 
I knew in a moment it must be St. Nick. 
More rapid than eagles his coursers they came, 
And he whistled, and shouted, and called them by name: 
‘Now, Dasher! now, Dancer! now, Prancer! now, Vixen! 
On, Comet! on, Cupid! on, Donder and Blixen! 
To the top of the porch! to the top of the wall! 
Now, dash away, dash away, dash away, all!’ 
As leaves that before the wild hurricane fly, 
When they meet with an obstacle, mount to the sky, 


*Here follows a note placed originally between the title and the first line 
of the poem :— 


An example of the tones of humour and ie + abounding in playful changes of 
voice, as in the utmost gayety ancl merriment e sportive character of the piece 
should be fully kept up in the reading; the expression, throughout, should be that of the 


highest glee and frolic. Such exercises are meant to break up the habit of reading with 
a dull, lifeless tone. 
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So up to the house-top the coursers they flew, 

With the sleigh full of toys—and St. Nicholas too; 
And then in a twinkling, I heard on the roof, 

The prancing and pawing of each little hoof. 

As I drew in my head, and was turning around, 
Down the chimney St. Nicholas came with a bound. 
He was dressed all in fur, from his head to his foot, 
And his clothes were all tarnished with ashes and soot! 
A bundle of toys he had flung on his back, 

And he looked like a pedler just opening his pack. 
His eyes, how they twinkled! his dimples, how merry! 
His cheeks were like roses, his nose like a cherry! 
His droll little mouth was drawn up like a bow, 

And the beard on his chin was as white as the snow. 
The stump of a pipe he held tight in his teeth, 

And the smoke, it encircled his head like a wreath. 
He had a broad face, and a little round belly, 

That shook, when he laughed, like a bowl full of jelly. 
He was chubby and plump; a right jolly old elf; 

And I laughed when I saw him,—in spite of myself. 
A wink of his eye, and a twist of his head, 

Soon gave me to know I had nothing to dread. 

He spoke not a word, but went straight to his work, 
And filled all the stockings, then turned with a jerk, 
And laying his finger aside of his nose, 

And giving a nod, up the chimney he rose. 

He sprang to his sleigh, to his team gave a whistle; 
And away they all flew, like the down of a thistle; 
But I heard him exclaim, ere he drove out of sight, 
‘Happy Christmas to all, and to all a good night!’ 
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CHRISTMAS SKETCHES 


S Christmas time came nearer, the question was, what gift for 
the parents can the children make this year? At the time 
we were particularly interested in illustrative sketches, and, all at 
once the thought came,—why not make a booklet of these, suitable 
to the occasion? Even if the result were rather imperfect, it would 
surely be all the child’s work, achieved with enthusiasm, at least. 
Planning the pages of the booklet was the first step. There 
were to be five, two for the covers and three for the drawings. 
For the covers, bogus paper was used, and for the drawings, 
the common gray paper. The covers were 9} x 74”, and 
the drawing papers 9’’x 7” in size. 

The first drawing was to be a sketch showing the cutting 
and bringing home of the Christmas tree. The teacher, by sug- 
gestions and questions, brought this scene to the children’s 
minds; and then, when they were just brimming over with the 
anxiety to talk about this delightful occurrence, they were given 
their box of colored crayons and a sheet of 9’ x12” practice 
drawing paper. They fell to work with a will and were allowed 
free scope in expressing themselves. The teacher casually 
took a piece of crayon and indicated the general shape of an 
evergreen tree on the board, and the nearly horizontal effect 
of the branches. This was at once rubbed out. No further 
assistance was given, only as the teacher would say to one child 
or another:—“‘In the woods most trees are larger than people, 
aren’t they?” ‘Please show me how you would walk if you 
were drawing a sled.” ‘Do the trees in the woods grow in 
straight rows?” “I like your wood because it takes up so much 
room, and you have some people right among the trees,’’ etc. 
In this kind of drawing it seems to help the child more to 
refer him directly to the mental image he has, than to give him 
more concrete assistance. 

Of course, the desirable “ground” for the picture would 
be snow; so, when all the trees, people, etc., were finished, 
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and the line “‘where the sky comes down to meet the wood”’ 
had been lightly indicated with blue, the ground between the 
trees was carefully covered with snow-— white crayon. Now, 
only the light blue frosty winter sky remained to be added, and 
the picture was done. 

The first time a sketch like this is attempted, the child 
should not be brought to earth too much by criticisms. He 
should live in his picture. After the lesson, the best drawings 
were shown to the school for just a moment,—not long enough 
to allow the others to get some mechanical details into their 
minds. Subsequently, for seat work, the children were allowed 
to “‘try again” on practice paper of the same size as the gray 
paper. 

Finally came the lesson on the gray paper. First the chil- 
dren drew light margin lines with the ruler one inch from the 
edges, for the frame. Then they were left to themselves until 
the picture was finished, when they were told to make their 
initials in the corner and cover up the frame line with the black 
crayon. 

The second picture was to be of the Christmas tree, trimmed 
and laden with gifts. Very little needed to be said to arouse 
enthusiastic interest in this subject, each child being exceed- 
ingly optimistic in foreseeing the delightful gifts in store for his 
friends, and especially for himself. Mechanical difficulties were 
very few, since Christmas trees had been previously drawn, 
and each child seems able to represent fairly well what he 
particularly desires. Therefore, after the preliminary practicing 
the eketch was made in the same manner as the first one; only 
that it seemed best to use the paper with the shorter side at the 
bottom, in order to get the tree as tall as possible. For a 
back-ground, brown was generally used for the floor, and light 
blue for the wall. 
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The third sketch was one copied from the board. It repre- 
sented Santa Claus just having emerged from the chimney, 
after he had left all those wonderful gifts for the Christmas 
tree. It is night, the sky is dark, and the roof is covered with 
snow. Santa Claus’s sleigh is waiting for him. This was the 
hardest sketch of all, but each child was only too delighted to 
try to get “a good Santa Claus.” 

The bogus paper used for the covers was cut a half-inch 
larger each way than the other sheets. On the top cover was 
printed “Christmas Sketches” and the date, and in the middle 
of the under cover were the initials. For the printing of the 
title, very light guide lines were drawn, the first one two 
inches from the back edge. They were four and a half inches 
long, not in the middle, a little nearer the right edge. There 
were four lines, respectively three-fourths of an inch, one- 
fourth of an inch, and three-fourths of an inch apart. Simi- 
larly proportional distances were ruled on the blackboard by 
the teacher, and the two title words printed under each other. 
Then the whole school printed their title letter by letter very 
lightly, being particularly careful to make the end letters come 
under each other. After the guide lines had been erased, the 
children went over the printing with red crayon, or with red 
paint, if they were particularly accurate. If painted, the letters 
were then carefully outlined with black. The date and initial 
were made without measurement. When the papers had been 
put together and punched, they were tied with red raffia, and 
the booklet was finished. 


E. LUISE B. MACHE 


Jefferson Avenue School, Springfield, Massachusetts 
Teacher of Grade III 
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SOME SIMPLE GIFTS 


ITH the approach of the season of holidays and gift 
giving the mind of the teacher is usually alert for 
suggestions concerning the crafts work of the pupils. The 
following ideas were brought out in a recent discussion with a 
fellow teacher and are given here in the hope of helping others. 
A cover for a tumbler which is the subject of the first 
problem is very frequently in demand in some households and 
occasionally in every home. A glass of water or medicine 
should not stand for any length of time uncovered, and this 
fact usually brings out in the case of a thirsty wakeful child 
or for a sick person odd pieces of paper, books, saucers or other 
makeshifts to protect the liquids from the dust and air. 

Figure 1 shows a possible tumbler cover to be made out of 
thin wood, the pores of which should be thoroughly filled and 
the whole well polished to permit of perfect cleanliness. The 
top offers a tempting area for design. 

The cover is prevented from slipping off the tumbler by 
three small pegs glued into holes on the underside or by little 
blocks similarly placed and secured by glue and brads. 

Figure 2 is another tumbler cover, this to be made of thick 
cardboard, the four or more tabs around the circumference to 
be folded down at right angles. Cutting a quarter through the 
thickness of the cardboard on the outside edge of an intended 
fold always insures a clean sharp bend. The pupils might 
decide individually the shape of the tabs, some possibilities 
being shown in the diagram. Figure 3 still further modifies 
the glass cover problem, reducing it here to a simple geometric 
drawing. The circle of the tumbler top may be circumscribed 
by any polygon, from six to ten sides being the best. The sides 
are then extended to meet, thus giving a set of exterior triangles. 
These may be bent down as were the tabs in figure 2. 

Figure 4 is an elaboration of the previous problems with 
the addition of a pair of movable clock hands and the clock 
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dial numbering around the edge. The time for the next dose 
of medicine may thus be noted. Naturally this problem would 
have to be worked out in stronger material than cardboard. 
The clock hands can be easily cut from sheet brass or copper 
as thick as a visiting card, with an ordinary pair of strong 
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scissors. A small manuscript binder having a round head 
with the two wires to spread out on the back will hold the 
hands in place. They may also be tacked on, filing down any 
projecting point on the back. The shapes of the clock hands 
form a good problem in design by themselves. 

The dial idea has too many possibilities in it to drop it 
with the last problem. It may prove of value in the kitchen 
with the home keeper who values method and accuracy in 
cooking. Some such device as is shown in figure 5 could be 
set to show when auy edible in process of cooking should be 
examined or removed from the heat. The legend above the 
dial, it hardly need be said, is purely optional. 

Figure 6 is a modification of the dial idea still further for 
use in a business office No doubt there are other variations 
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of this same scheme that will occur to the resourceful teacher. 
The necessity for absolute cleanliness being less important here 
than in the medicine cover, the choice of materials of which 
these last objects could be made offers a much wider range, 
including stiff cardboard covered with book linen or other 
woven fabric on which design and figure could be either inked, 
painted, stencilled or stitched. 

Figure 7 represents an article easily made by any boy or 
girl, and widely useful in business offices or other places where 
a person’s presence or absence should be known. 

The end and front views show the construction plainly, 
five pieces of thin wood, nicely finished, being needed. One large 
piece, the full size and shape of the front view, forms the back, 
against the top and bottom edges of which are glued and bradded 
the two narrow horizontal strips, as shown in the end and front 
views. A track is thus provided in which to slide another flat 
piece of wood, similarly finished, and of the proportions of the 
two arrows. The words “in” and “out” are to be well lettered 
and centered in each half of the back piece. The sliding piece 
just described will obscure whichever of the two words it is 
desirable to hide. The two end pegs are finally inserted and 
glued to prevent the loss of the sliding piece 

This problem is capable of many variations, one of which 
is shown in figure 8. Here the “in” and “out” are painted 
on the sliding board. The former back piece now becomes the 
front with a center opening through which the desired word 
shows This is proportionately longer than the previous device. 
The simplest thing of all in this line would be a neat little board 
the size of a visiting card having “‘in’’ on one side and “‘out”’ on the 
other, the board being hung to show whichever side was desired. 

Figure 9 illustrates a problem involving little structural 
skill but careful lettering. A good piece of board, the size of 
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which is optional, should be nicely finished, the ends being 
patterned after acceptable simple designs of the pupils. A list 
of common groceries may be the next step in the problem, 
involving spacing and lettering. A hole is to be bored to the 


Ix right of each name and a peg made to 
a fit each hole. The pegs could be stained 
a different color from the board to 

SUGAR ° make them more conspicuous. The 
insertion of a peg against any name 


2 


~~ 


TE A ° when such an articte is needed in the 

kitchen will prevent its being forgotten 

Cor FEE in the next grocery order This prob- 

lem could be made more elaborate by 

BUTTER the addition of a box for holding the 
L pegs not in use. 

ARD . Games of various kinds may be 

played on boards in which different 

F LOUR arrangements of holes are bored for 


Ry CE. : pegs Tallies may be similarly made 
after the manner of the cribbage board. 
SALT ‘ The decoration of any or all of the 


foregoing problems should be left to the 
a young workmen under the guidance of 
2055 the teacher, with the general and strong 
admonition that in nine cases out of ten the beautiful texture 
of the natural wood, unmarred by distracting spots or lines 
looks best. Any ornament should be of the most direct and 
simple character, added only when its need is strongly felt and 
its presence has been proven by experiment to be an undoubted 
enhancement of the beauty of the object. 


HAROLD HAVEN BROWN 


Stuyvesant High School, New York City 
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TOOLED LEATHER 


URING the past six months I have had several communi- 

cations asking how difficult it is, how long it takes, 
and what kind of leather is best for leather tooling. Hence I 
am prompted to set forth some elementary knowledge. 

The illustrations shown with this article were done by 
average high school pupils, who took great interest in the 
work when they found their designs were to amount to some- 
thing more than drawings on paper. The penwipers were the 
first designs finished in leather. 

For the beginner two tools made from three-sixteenths 
inch iron wire, a small sponge, some tracing cloth and a piece 
of leather, are all the materials required. My pupils used but 
one tool and that made from a wire spike with a half-round 
file and a piece of emery paper. Two tools are better than one 
for with two different in shape all the points and parts of a 
design can be more rapidly modeled. 

Sheep skin is too elastic for tooling. Cow hide and calf are 
the best, though these will stretch in the flanks. A very good 
cow hide is called Shaw Leather.* This, like other skins, may 
be split to the thickness desired. Folded change purses, pen- 
wipers and book covers to be mounted on cardboard, may be 
made from one or two-ounce leather. Belts, card cases and 
book covers not backed up should be made from heavier stock. 
Heavy Russet Calf, English Bark Calf, and Pure Oak Bark are 
excellent leathers. The latter two are of very light weight. 
If one cares to use darker material, Russia Calf is good. These 
skins should cost from $2.50 to $5.00. 

After the design is made upon paper it must be traced, in order 
to transfer it to the surface of the leather. Tracing cloth is the 
best material for this purpose, though if the tracing is to be used 


*“Shaw Leather’ comes from C. P. Kerans, 95 South street, Boston. The other 
kinds referred to (except the Russia Calf) from White Sons Company, Congress street and 
Atlantic avenue. Russia Calf and many kinds besides may be purchased from the 
American Hide and Leather Company, Boston, 
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but once and great care is taken in 
transferring the design, ordinary tracing 
paper may be used. An ink tracing on 
tracing cloth is by far the best, for it may 
be used many times. A piece of leather 
should now be cut from the skin a little 
larger than the finished design will 
require. If the design is for a book 
cover or anything that must be bound 
or turned under, the leather must be 
large enough to allow for this. Moisten 
the surface of the leather with the sponge 
and rub the moisture in with the flat of 
the hand. Place the tracing over the 
leather and securely fasten both to a draw- 
ing board by means of thumb-tacks. 
With a hard pencil or point A, of 
tool No. 1, trace over all the lines of the 
design, on the tracing cloth; remove the 
tracing and the leather will be found to 
have received the impression of the lines 
of the design. Without moistening the 
leather, force each line into the leather 
more deeply with the same tool. By this 
means we are sure of our design. If the 
leather were to be moistened before this 
is done it might stretch or work just 
enough to distort or obliterate the design. 
Beyond this stage there are many 
ways of finishing the designs. One is to 
heavily outline the design simply. Another 
is to heavily outline and rub down the 
background. A third way, the one used 
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in the designs shown here, is to outline, rub down the 
background, and model up the elements in relief from the back. 
Take tool No. 2, end C or D according to the size of the space 
to be worked, and rub down the background of the design by 
passing the tool over the surface in all directions. The leather 


Saugus 





should be kept flat on some hard surface and moistened 
from time to time. Do not soak the leather for it will become 
so spongy that the tooling will not hold its place. On the other 
hand, if the leather is very dry it is hard to work and becomes 
dark after constant rubbing. 

Now moisten the leather upon the back. By holding the 
leather between the first two fingers and the thumb, and the other 
two fingers of one hand it can be stretched tight. Tool No. 2, 
end D, may now be rubbed on the under side of the leather, 
under such parts of the design as are to stand up in relief. 
Another way is to lay the leather face down on the palm of the 
hand, the tool being used to rub up the relief in the same way as 
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before. The hand acts as a cushion into which to model the 
forms. When the design is modeled or forced up, turn the leather 
over on a flat surface, face side up, and with tool No. 1, end 
A or B, outline the design again. Repeat these steps till the 
leather is modeled to satisfaction. When the leather is thor- 
oughly dry it will be found to have held the modeling perfectly. 
Very high relief must be fitted and backed up; but this is not 
practical work for beginners. 

Many people like to color parts of their designs when fin- 
ished. Higgin’s inks are very good for this purpose. They may 
be mixed to the tone desired and applied with a brush. Care 
should be taken not to soak the leather with color or the model- 
ing may be lost. Apply the color in thin washes and wait for 
each to dry before applying another. No written article can 
teach what a little experience in this work will teach. I have 
given the simplest steps, try climbing them one tread at a time. 


C. EDWARD NEWELL 


Supervisor of Drawing, West Medford, Massachusetts 


























A BOOKRACK 


O INSURE beneficial results it is assumed that, before such 

a problem is undertaken, the pupil is capable of prepar- 

ing surfaces perfectly, and has a general knowledge of the struc- 

ture of woods and of the use of simple woodworking tools. 

It is also assumed that the teacher is sufficiently acquainted 

with the nature of different woods to know the kind to use with 

different pupils. The wrong kind of wood will often preclude 

the possibility of the pupil’s doing his best work on the article 
in hand. 

The rack in question consists of two upright ends made 
to an appropriate design, and held firmly together by a shelf 
whose ends, being tenoned, pass through mortises in the up- 
rights, the whole being held firmly together by keys. The parts 
may, or may not, be glued. Gluing is not much trouble and 
adds greatly to the stability. To have the rack capable of being 
taken apart, and yet rigid enough to perform its function when 
assembled, demands an amount of skill seldom met in the manual 
training classroom. Furthermore, shrinkage is a factor always 
to be considered and provided for, which again makes the gluing 
desirable. 

Make a full-sized mechanical drawing to serve as a work- 
ing drawing. This gives the pupil a more intelligent view of the 
work in hand. 


DIMENSIONS. 


The finished deminsions for the two uprights are 7-16” 
thick, 5 1-4’ wide, and 61-2” high; of the shelf, 7-16’ thick, 
5 1-4’’ wide, and 11” between the uprights, with 3-4’’ tenon 
projection outside of uprights. Material 1-2” thick and 5 1-2” 
wide is given to the pupil, which permits of all surfaces being 
trued and planed to the required size. This part of the work 
cannot be done too carefully since the perfect product depends 
very largely upon it. 
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PROCESS OF CONSTRUCTION. 


Step 1. Prepare the uprights and the shelf by truing the 
surfaces and reducing to the required thickness and width. 
The over-wood in the length should be left until the drawing is 
made on all parts, and the over-wood on the shelf until after 





the tenons have been fitted and the mortising done for the keys. 
The surplus wood on the end of_the tenon affords strength while 
this work is being done. 

Step 2. Make an exact drawing of the desired design on 
each part. In doing this let all transverse lines be made 
with the use of a try-square applied on the “working edge’’* of 


* For the benefit of all who may not be familiar with technical terms it may be said 
that the ‘‘working edge” and ‘“‘face’’ are those surfaces selected to be first made true, and 
from which other surfaces are made true. It will readily he seen that if all transverse 
lines are made at right angles to the true edge they will be parallel, but if they are made 
partly from this and partly from the opposite, or “reverse’’ edge, their being so will 
depend entirely upon the board itself being parallel. 
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the board, and all longitudinal lines parallel to the same 
edge. 

Step 3. Continue the lines, which jlocate the position of the 
shelf, over the reverse side of the uprights, so that the mortises 
may be drawn to coincide on both sides. Place the three parts 
in the position in which they are to be framed together, and 
mark the shelf and uprights AA and BB respectively, to insure 
their being always put together in the same way. This method 
may always be used to advantage when a project has a number 
of similar parts which are likely to become confused. 

Step 4. Prepare the shelf. Mark the center of the length 
and on either side of this point lay off half the distance between 
the uprights. Make lines across the working edge at these 
points with a knife, to insure making a perfect fit when the 
parts are assembled. From these lines make other knife lines 
entirely across both the face and reverse sides and edges. 

Step 5. Set a marking guage to 5-8’ and from each 
edge of the shelf make a line from the “shoulder” to the ends 
of the shelf on both sides. With a guage set to 1 3-4'’—prefer- 
ably another guage—mark lines parallel to these lines. Care- 
fully remove all the over-wood up to lines, leaving all the surfaces 
true right angles to the face of the shelf. In removing the wood 
from between the tenons, bore small holes near the shoulder 
line and trim to the lines with a chisel, or, bore one small hole 
and saw near to the line with a compass saw, and trim to the 
lines with a chisel as before. 

Step 6. Marking mortises. Place the end A of shelf flat 
upon the surface of the upright A, so that the tenons cross the 
lines locating the position of the shelf, being careful that the 
working edges are even. While in this position mark the places 
for the mortises on the uprights. Place the shelf in a similar 
position on the reverse side of the upright, with the working 
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edges together, as before, and mark the position of the mortises. 
Repeat with parts BB. This method seems to be the safer one 
in the ordinary classroom, for, if the guages are used from both 
edges of both parts, a bad result follows unless the parts have 
been prepared with the greatest accuracy. The important 
point in this step is to always keep the working edge on the 
Same side and even, when marking for the mortises. What- 
ever slight difference there may be in the width of the parts must 
be corrected after they have been finally assembled. 

Step 7. Cutting out the uprights. Make a knife line on 
the upper and lower side of the mortises, bore two or three 3-8” 
holes through the board, partly from each side to prevent damage 
to the board, and cut carefully to the lines with a suitable chisel. 
Other surplus wood around the design must be removed with a 
fine saw, wherever possible, and with suitable chisels. The com- 
mon practice of using wood files for such work should not be 
encouraged, for artistic results cannot be obtained thereby, and 
good results always demand more intelligent work from the pupil. 

Do not depend upon sandpaper for modeling. Do this 
with proper sharp tools, using sandpaper simply to make prop- 
erly formed surfaces a little smoother. Surfaces are frequently 
ruined, both in form and appearance, by the use of sandpaper. 
Test all edges of the design repeatedly with the try-square that 
they may be at right angles to the surfaces. 

Step 8. When both uprights are cut completely and per- 
fectly to the lines of the design, carefully fit into each its relative 
end of shelf. The tenons should fit perfectly, where they pro- 
trude through the uprights, in order to give stability, for while 
the keys do assist in this direction, they are really more orna- 
mental than useful. 

Step 9. Preparing mortises for keys. Assemble all parts 
and mark projecting tenons close to the uprights. Take the 
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sections apart and lay off the required mortise in the center of 
each tenon. The mortise must be so cut that the side near the 
upright recedes a little from the surface lines of the upright. 
This is to allow the tightly fitting key to do its work effectively. 
Otherwise it would become jammed in the mortise and could 
not bring the shelf and upright closely together. Since the tenons 
are narrow and comparatively weak much care must be taken 
in cutting the mortises. It may reduce the danger in mortising 
if a 1-4’’ hole is made through the board where the mortise is 
to be, though there is also danger in boring the hole. In spite 
of all that may be done this is a dangerous point, and the 
greatest care must be exercised. The chief cause of failure here 
is due to the desire to get through too hastily, when the auger 
or chisel, as the case may be, is unduly forced into the board 
with the frequent result of rupture. 

The secret of success in this, as in all other projects, is the 
proper self-restraint of the pupil. 

Step 10. Making the keys. A piece of wood should be 
prepared which is large enough to cut the four keys. One end 
of the board should be cut to form the wedge, which, of course, 
must fit tightly into the mortises. The taper must be very 
slight, merely enough to tighten as the keys are pressed in. 
There must be no pressure transversely of the mortise or the 
tenon will surely be split. The drawing of the four keys may 
now be made, and each carefully cut to the lines. In making 
these drawings a line should be drawn to represent the center 
of each key; by this means the tapering sides above the shelf 
can easily be determined. 

When the keys are finished assemble all parts for the final 
test. If all joints are perfect, take the sections apart, apply 
glue carefully where needed, re-assemble the parts, and set 
aside until dry. When dry remove any glue which may have 
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appeared on the surface, and also anything which may mar its 
beauty. 

Step 11. If staining or aging is desired there are many kinds 
and methods. A very effective finish to oak is obtained by piacing 
the article in a close fitting box and subjecting it to the fumes 
of concentrated ammonia for about 24 hours, after which an 
application of wax may be given. Another good effect may be 
produced by a mixture of lamp black and turpentine, applied 
with a brush and immediately wiped off with a cloth or cotton 
waste. This may be followed by a thin dressing of beeswax, 
and slightly polished. Most woods look well in their natural 
state, with simply a coat of white wax, or white shellac for 
protection, though some are enriched by an appropriate staining 
treatment. 

These steps are not given in an arbitrary order, but in such 
a way as will bring the work to its proper completion. The 
same results may be obtained in a different order by one 
acquainted with methods of construction. The chief point is this: 
prepare such parts first as will best help in the doing of others. 
Generally speaking, all individual parts should be finished as far 
as possible before the final assembling. If these directions are 
carefully followed by both teacher and pupil, the work of con- 
struction will afford much profit and the completed work much 
pleasure to the pupil. 


JOHN H. JINKS 


Hampton Normal and Agricultural Institute 
Hampton, Virginia 





ANNOTATED OUTLINES 
JANUARY 


PICTORIAL DRAWING 


URING January, February and March we shall study the 

representation of common objects. The power to set down 
clearly the apparent shapes of things has always been considered 
the goal of all instruction in drawing. Its importance in the 
eyes of the great French draftsmen is expressed in the phrase, 
“Drawing in three years, painting in three months.’”’ In other 
words, it is twelve times as hard to learn to draw as it is to 
learn to paint; or perhaps more truly, having learned to draw, 
learning to paint is a very simple matter. 

European teachers are of the opinion that in America chil- 
ren are not taught to draw. They are allowed to sketch, to 
play with color, to do all sorts of clever things; but when it 
comes to good, honest, accurate representation of objects as 
they actually appear to the eye the sentence ends with 
that expressive lift of the shoulders and upturning of the palms. 

We must have better DRAWING. How to get it is the 
problem. In the past we have erred in attempting too much 
and too little: too much theory and too little practice; too much 
in the way of perspective principles and too little in the way of 
things to draw. Let us recall our own experience. How often 
we have tried to hold back a primary class and to force children 
to be thirty minutes drawing by rule that which they would 
draw in three, and draw with spirit, with eclat, if left to them- 
selves. At six, children will spawn drawings by the square 
yard if furnished with paper, colored pencils, and half a chance. 
At sixteen, a single drawing can hardly be expressed from a 
class of high school pupils by a pressure of five hundred pounds 
to the square inch! When they wanted to draw we restrained 
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them, therefore when we want them to draw they disappoint 
us. We are gradually coming to see that eternal practice is 
the price of skill. The children must draw, draw, draw, if they 
are to learn to draw. It is our business to help them to see 
how to draw better every time, that is all. 

And we shall help them not by talking principles, not by 
using an eraser, not by scolding and harrassing, but by SHARP- 
ENING THE MENTAL IMAGE. This can be done through 
wise question, skilful illustration, and cheerful persistence, if 
we do not try to force children to be adult in their point of 
view before nature permits it. If we let them be children in 
understanding, in thought, in reason, the time will come when 
they themselves will put away childish things; but they never 
will if they are not allowed to have enough of them when 
children. ‘Resist not evil.” Let it work itself out—to its death. 
Those who when children were not encouraged to draw as 
children, when adult still make children’s drawings. 

Our aim should be to lead children gradually from seeing 
vague, complex, hap-hazard images in violent action, to seeing 
definite, simple, orderly images in expressive attitudes; and see- 
ing, to represent. That is the thought which underlies the 
outlines to follow. The work for the three months has been 
planned as a unit, according to the chart. Teachers should see 
the end from the beginning, that each lesson may fall into its 
proper place and make for the ultimate attainment of the 
desired result. 


PRIMARY 


FIRST YEAR. Make illustrations of stories and games, 
involving children and animals. 


The children will return after the holidays full of stories about Christ- 
mas and Christmas presents —the best possible material for illustrative draw- 
ing. Let them tell their own stories in their own way. The illustration, A, 
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shows a language paper with a drawing full of life, by a child in Whitinsville 
Mass. The other illustration, B, comes from Springfield, Mass. It shows what 
may be expected from first grade children who attempt to image clearly a 
single object. The original was drawn with colored pencils. For sugges- 
tion’ as to method in planning a series of lessons see Outlines for Ungraded 
Schools. 
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SECOND YEAR. Make illustrations of incidents and per- 
sonal experiences, involving the representation of toys, imple- 
ments, utensils, furniture, people, etc. 


Holiday experiences will be fresh in mind and are best for first work. 
In this grade free expression in one lesson should be followed by a frank 
discussion of the results, and a second lesson, in which expression is guided 
by suggestions both from the class and the teacher, should yield more tem- 
perate and thoughtful results. Gradually the non-essentials should be elimi- 
nated. The aim should be the vivid telling of the story with the fewest 
possible elements. 

The expressive drawing, C, comes from Forestville, Conn. D comes 
from Bristol, Conn. It shows rather clear imaging of the animal (except 
the ears) and of the structure as well as shape of the cart. Both these illus- 
trations were drawn in pencil and colored with crayon and white chalk. 
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THIRD YEAR. Make drawings of familiar objects under 
different conditions, illustrating the effects of rain, snow, etc. 








2075 


The holiday experiences or such as may occur week by week are good 
subjects for study. Preparatory work should take the form of discussions, 
fresh observations of nature, and the search for pictures which show effects 
of night, of mist, of storm, of calm, of rain, or snow, etc. Some experience 
common to all, such as skating, may be selected as subject, the illustrations 
should be carefully planned by the class and then drawn. That shown at 
E comes from Elmira, N. Y., pupi\’s name not given. As a piece of third 
grade work it is of extraordinary merit. 

Another time the class may be divided into groups. Each group may 
be left to plan its own illustration, the members of the group vieing with each 
other to produce a drawing which shall be submitted in competition with a 
drawing from each of the other groups. F is a masterpiece in “gray and 
silver” produced by a pupil in the third grade, Eugh Street School, Engle- 
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wood, N. J. It is entitled “Catching on the Bob.’”’ Two washes of common 
ink (the first much diluted) and a few touches of blackboard crayon pro- 
duced the effect. 





INTERMEDIATE 


FOURTH YEAR. Make silhouettes of common objects, 
as studies in proportion. 


Use any fairly large familiar object. A flat object may be fastened 
against a card background, others may be stood upon the teacher’s desk 
or elsewhere. The center of the object should be about on a level with the 
eyes of the pupils. Insist upon correct proportion. A good outline is of 
secondary importance at this stage. 

The illustrations, plate G, come from Haverhill, Newton and Springfield, 
Mass., and Elmira, N. Y. 
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Make drawings from spherical and hemispherical objects, 
illustrating the effects of changes in distance, and of foreshort- 
ening. 





Prepare for drawing by experiments in the placing of objects. Lead the 
pupils to discover: 

a) That distance decreases the apparent size of the objects; 

(b) That distance changes the apparent level of objects, except when 
objects are at the level of the eye. 

Show how to test apparent size by means of pencil measurement, and how 
to test apparent levels by the pencil held horizontally. 

By blackboard sketches and other illustrations teach the three elements 
of a picture; object, ground, background. 

Make drawings from apples, potatoes, or any other spherical object, and 
indicate the ground and background. 

The illustration, H, was drawn in ink by Arthur Keddie, Grade IV, 
Malden, Mass. 
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FIFTH YEAR. Review the draw- 
ing of spherical objects, indicating 
foreground and background. 


The pencil is recommended as medium, 
though not necessarily a black pencil. 
Emphasize especially good proportion and 
correct relation of levels. Good outline and 
characteristic details are secondary at this 
stage. } 

The illustration, I, comes from Brain- 
tree, Mass. 


Make drawings from hemispheri- 
cal and cylindrical objects illustrating 
the effects of foreshortening and of 
changes of level. 


A half-apple is a good subject (especially 
if offered at the close of the lesson as a 
rewatd for good work.) Place sketches of 
the hemisphere as seen at different levels, 
upon the blackboard, and have the half- 
apples held at different levels to correspond. 
Show how to modify a sketch of the hem- 
isphere to represent the half-apple. Have 
the drawings made in pencil. A light wash 
of gray may be added to indicate the skin of 
the apple. Try other objects. 

The bowl, J, comes from Middletown, 
Conn. The original is in color,—two tones 
of yellow, and a dull blue for the outside of 
the bowl. 

The cylinder shows circular faces at 
different levels. If the hemisphere at different 
levels is well taught, the drawing of the 
cylinder will be easy. Have both circular 
faces sketched entire, that there may be no 


doubt whatever as to their difference in apparent width, and that the habit 
may be started of thinking around and through any object drawn. 
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The illustration, K, comes from a town in Wisconsin. The cylinder has 
been colored to suggest a cylindrical vase with a drip glaze. 


SIXTH YEAR. Review the drawing of spherical, hemi- 
spherical and cylindrical objects, singly and in groups. 





Some teachers have each object composing a group drawn separately for 
practice before the group is attempted. 

The illustration, L, is by Morley Walters, Sixth grade, Delaware, Ohio. 
It received a fourth prize in the January contest, 1905. The original is in 
an analagous harmony, orange the key color. 


Make drawings from cylindrical and conical objects, illus- 
trating the effects of foreshortening and changes in level. 

The only new point to be considered is the tangency of straight lines to 
curves, M. In the cylinder the straight side comes tangent to the curve at 
a, the end of a long diameter of the ellipse. In conical objects the point 
of tangency is never at the end of a long diameter (b and d) but always 
above or below it according to the conditions. Compare c ande. An object 
like a tunnel, M, presents a nice little problem at the point where the two 
conical parts intersect. Have the class think this out by the aid of a large 
sized drawing upon the board. At what point does the line of the ellipse dis- 


appear? Where does the upper oblique line stop? Where does the lower 
oblique line intersect it? 
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The illustration, N, comes from Glenside, Pa. The original is in ink. It 
was drawn by Albert A. Smith. 


GRAMMAR 


SEVENTH YEAR. Review the drawing of curvilinear 
objects, singly and in groups. 
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The drawings should be made first in outline for the sake of careful 
drawing with the pencil. The brush may be used later in the rendering of 
the object in values. 

The illustration, O, is by Clara Hough, Delaware, Ohio. It was awarded 
a fourth prize in the January contest, 1905. Jn the original the lower draw- 
ing is in color. 


Make drawings from rectilinear objects, involving two sets 
of converging lines. 


There are three ways of attacking this old problem of convergence: 
(a) by means of a perspective diagram; (b) by close observation of a model; 
(c) by reasoning from previous knowledge of the effects of distance. A 
combination of all these is perhaps the quickest way to its solution. 
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Upon a sketch from a pasteboard box by a thirteen year old boy, P, 
letters have been placed for convenience in following this line of reasoning: 
We have drawn the line, ab, representing the nearest corner of the box. We 
have sketched an indefinite oblique line, ac, at the correct angle to represent 
an upper edge of the box, and another oblique, ae, to represent another edge. 
Comparing the distance 1 with the distance 2, and both with our one fixed 





dimension, ab, we are able to draw two vertical lines of indefinite length, 
putting our oblique lines at c and e. Now knowing that distance makes 
things apparently smaller, we know that while the vertical edge at c is actually 
the same length as the vertical edge at a, it must appear slightly shorter 
because it is farther away from the eye. We will set off cd slightly less 
than ab. The edge ef is still farther away, hence a little shorter, apparently, 
than cd. We will set off ef slightly shorter than cd. Drawing the lines bd 
and bf and extending them, we discover that they converge. They are 
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actually parallel in the object, but they converge in the drawing. We know 
that the edge ge, because more distant than ac, must appear somewhat 
shorter; therefore that the line cg must converge with the lines ae and bf. 
We sketch the line cg of indefinite length, but converging slightly with ae 
and bf. (How much may be determined by extending ae and bf until they 
meet. The line cg, if extended, must go to that same point. Never mind 
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why, just now). These lines retreating towards the right form a “set’’ of 
converging lines. All edges of the object actually parallel to the edges 
represented by these lines must be represented by lines belonging to this set, 
must converge with the other lines in the set. The other horizontal edges at 
right angles to these, namely ac and bd, etc., belong in another set con- 
verging towards the left. We draw eg in this set; where it intersects cg at g 
must be the fourth corner of the top. We can now draw the line gh. By 
making it slightly shorter than ef, because farther away, we can locate the 
corner h, hidden by a nearer side of the box. We can now draw the 
invisible edges dh and fh, one belonging to the right-hand set, one belonging 
to the left-hand set, and test their correctness. Does each converge prop- 
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erly with the other lines of its set? If we now extend all the lines in 
the right-hand set until they met at a point, and all the lines in the left- 
hand set until they meet at a point, the two points should be at the same 
level, and f the drawing is correct that level will be found to be as far 
above the point a, as the level of the eye is above the corner a, of the box 
itself. That is to say, if the level on the drawing is four times ab above the 
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point a, the level of the eye will be found to be four times the length of the 
edge ab, above the corner of the box. The practice of many an artist is, (1 
sketch the thing as it appears; (2) extend the principal lines in each set to 
find the vanishing points; (3) correct the sketch by these points; (4) finish 
the drawing. 

Whatever the rectangular object drawn, it is always well to keep in mind 
these fundamental facts of convergence, and to sketch or think out the skel- 
eton form of the object before attempting to represent the details. 

The illustration, Q, is by Marion N. Sibley, Winchendon, Mass. It was 
awarded a second prize in the February contest, 1905. 
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EIGHTH YEAR. Review the drawing of curvilinear 
objects and of objects involving convergence, singly and in groups. 





In setting up a group remember to have congruous objects placed so 
that one is principal and the others subordinate and so that the whole is 
balanced. 

The illustration, R, is an unusual group, though possible in every school- 
room. It is by Inabelle Woods, Groton, Mass. The original is in an anala- 
gous harmony, yellow-green being the key color. It received a third prize 
last spring. 


Make drawings from objects involving but one set of con- 
verging lines. 


This seems simpler at first sight than the work outlined for the previous 
grade. It isin one way, but in schoolroom experience it proves quite diffi- 
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cult enough for eighth grade pupils. Books, boxes, and desks are good subjects. 
One of the best, after such drawings as those shown at S have been made, 
is a large drygoods box so placed that the pupils see into it as into a room, 
the floor, ceiling and three walls being visible. This is a good preparation 
for attempting the end of a hall or room, T. 

The illustrations, S, are from Malden. The originals are in two or three 
tones of ink on gray paper. 
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NINTH YEAR. Review the drawing of common objects, 
in groups. 


Pencil is recommended as the medium. The proportions and the fore- 
shortening being correct, attention should be given to quality of line, that 
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the lines used may suggest the texture of surface represented. Encourage 
the making of original groups good in idea and in arrangement. 

The illustration, U, is by Ida Cauman, Prattville School. But just what 
Prattville it is the deponent saith not. 


Make drawings from objects involving more than two sets 
of converging lines. 





A strawberry basket, V, is a fine subject, and chairs with legs not vertical 
are also sufficiently difficult. In this grade furniture of any sort will serve. 
All such objects require close observation and some activity of the reason. 
Mistakes in drawing such things are traceable, usually, to lack of thought. 
If the habit of thinking around and through every object drawn is well 
established the pupil will have no trouble in drawing. 

V was drawn by Winslow Phillips of Winchendon. The light and shade 
is well suggested. The handling of the pencil is clean and effective. 

W is by Robert E. Lee of Bristol, Conn. It received a third prize in one 
of the contests last spring. The original is in complementary harmony, 

a red chair on a very delicate green ground. 
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OUTLINES FOR RURAL SCHOOLS 


By WALTER SARGENT, 


State Supervisor of Drawing for Massachusetts 
JANUARY 


DIVISION I. First four years in school. 
A. Object Drawing. 


The children now have some acquaintance with drawing. 
It is time to begin work with progressive steps which shall 
lead to increasingly skilful results. In a word it is time to 
teach children how to draw. No subject shows more quickly 
the good results which follow thoughtful teaching. 

The children are interested in their Christmas toys. Let 
us select one or two, and give a series of lessons on each: 
lessons for which we will make careful preparation. If two 
or three toy engines are available they are excellent subjects. 
Even one will do. Try the following series of lessons. 


1. Place the engines in full view of the children and ask them to draw 
one with lead pencil or colored pencils. Place the results where the children 
can gather around and see them. If possible start them talking about the 
drawings. Then let them take. their seats and draw the engine again. 
Mount as many of these drawings as are passable and hang them low in full 
sight of the children. 

2. This lesson requires material in the shape of pictures of engines. 
These are not difficult to procure if one begines some time in advance. Ad- 
vertising pages in magazines furnish some material. Hectograph copies may 
be made from a tracing on thin paper like typewriters’ paper, or the older 
pupils in this division can make tracings enough for themselves and the 
younger children. Perhaps the children also will bring in some pictures. 
The hectograph, so useful in many lines of primary work, is the most satis- 
factory source of supply, however. Enough copies may be made at one printing 
to supply all the children and have some material left over for another year. 

Give each child one of these pictures or outlines and have him cut it out 
with scissors. This compels him to follow a fairly correct drawing and 
helps his idea of the form. Mount the best cuttings. 

3. Have the children cut an engine freehand. Exhibit all these. 
Select and mount the best. 
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4. Give children another picture of an engine, if possible in a different 
position from the first and have them fill in the outline with brush and ink 
or with colored pencil. 

5. Let the children draw again from the toy engine, this time attempt- 
ing a view different from the first. If that was side view let this be front 
view. Have the children look at the front of the engine and try to make 
a drawing which shall represent an engine coming directly towards them. 
Let the children discuss which of the drawings best gives this effect. Show 
them a picture of an engine in this position, then let them try again. 

6. Have the children illustrate some incident involving a drawing of 
an engine, as a train crossing a bridge, etc. Some local scene is best. 

Steps similar to these may be followed with any of their toys. Carts, 
boats, and sleds are all good objects for such study. 


B. General use of drawing. 


Make use of drawing wherever it will aid the other school work. Have 
the children make two or three sketches during the month showing what 
they have seen on the way to and from school during January. If after 
each lesson of this sort, the sketches are placed where the children can see 
them, and they talk about what they have seen and drawn, there will be a 
marked improvement in power of observation. 


C. Practice in Geometric Elements. 


Continue practice in drawing freehand vertical and horizontal lines, 
and right angles in any position. 


DIVISION II. Fifth to ninth years in school. 
A. Object Drawing. 


It is easy to learn to represent simple effects of perspective, if the sub- 
ject is approached, not from the standpoint of abstract principles but as the 
problem of making drawings look like objects, round, rectangular or other- 
wise, in whatever position is desired. The most effective may is to have 
pupils draw the object as best they can; then compare the drawing with 
the object, then with the drawing of other pupils, and with pictures of sim- 
ilar objects, then with the object once more, and putting the first drawing 
out of sight make another attempt. 

Hemispherical objects are excellent for first_ attempts at perspective draw- 
ing. A half-apple is one of the best. If the object is on the child’s own desk 
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it is too near. If it is on a desk across the aisle from the one in front of 
him »the distance is about right. 

_ Careful and continued study is certain to bring good results. The follow- 
ing order of steps will help secure this: 

1. Have half-apples placed cut surface uppermost, in full view of each 
child. Let the children draw these as best they can, first placing their fingers 
on the paper to show how much space they think the drawing would better 
occupy. Place the drawings in a row and have the children discuss which 
drawing looks most like a half-apple, and what each will do to make his 
better. Then let them try again. 

2. Have the children place the half-apples so the stems are directly 
towards them and try to represent this position. Compare all the drawings 
as before and try again. 

3- In similar manner draw the half-apple in another position, for ex- 
ample, with the stem turned away. 

4. Place the half-apples on a level higher than the desks. (This may 
be done by standing a half open book on end and laying another across the 
top.) Fix them so the cut face will be up and still lie horizontally. Have the 
children represent them in this position and see whose drawing appears to 
lie as flat as the half-apple. If possible lead them to discover for themselves, 
from comparison of the drawings, that the narrower the top from front to 
back, the flatter the half apple appears to lie. Let them experiment with a 
number of sketches, making the top narrower from front to back, then wider 
and rounder and observe the effect. A lesson devoted to these experiments 
will not be lost time. 

5. Have children draw careful details of the half-apples, such as the 
exact shape of the stem and the way it joins the apple; the seeds; the char- 
acteristic shape, so as to show from the drawing whether it is a Baldwin, 
greening or russet apple. 

6. Have each child make a drawing which shall represent the best half- 
apple he can draw as a result of this study. 

Follow a like series of lessons, using another object of somewhat similar 
general shape, for example, a drinking cup with a handle. 


B. General use of Drawing. 


Continue the use of drawing to illustrate other subjects. Have children 
sketch maps in good proportion, show the appearance of countries which are 
referred to in geography and draw interesting history subjects. 
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HIGH SCHOOL 


The third in the series of typical courses 


A STATE COURSE 


The following is reprinted from the advance sheets of the 
Academic Syllabus for 1905, issued by the New York State 
Education Department. In the introduction to the courses 
by Mr. Eugene C. Colby, the newly appointed Director of Art 
Education, occurs this explanatory statement: “In preparing this 
syllabus in drawing and outlining a general plan for the exam- 
inations which are to be a test of the work done in these sub- 
jects, an effort has been made to meet the needs of those schools 
which are not provided with trained art teachers, as well as 
those that are under such supervision.” 

The examination in advanced drawing will include: 


1. Pictorial drawing. 

Freehand. A more extended application of the principles of perspective, 
and freehand drawings of familiar objects and landscapes, figure drawing, 
light and shade, grouping, composition and color. 

To give power in landscape drawing, students should be encouraged to 
make sketches of picturesque bits in their home sketch-book. It is quite 
a problem to select from a mass of detail, the essential points which make 
the picture. The tendency to crowd in many details should be avoided. 

In a drawing showing full values there is background, middle distance 
and foreground. Then technic in such pictures should always bring out 
clearly what is in the foreground with corresponding diminution of values 
to the background, which is the least distinct. 

In figure drawing look first for the effect as a whole, for action, 
character and proportion. Compare different parts of the figure to give rela- 
tive size and shape. 

Grouping is the art of arranging objects in a pleasing manner. A row 
or a mere collection of objects is not a group in pictorial composition. The 
objects represented should be arranged with reference to one principal object, 
to which the others are accessory, and they should be placed so that the eye 
may take in the whole group at once. 

Objects which are dissimilar in form and tone and are harmonious in 
color group well. Remember that variety is more pleasing than sameness. 
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As two solids can not occupy the same space at the same time, care 
should be taken in the drawing of a group of objects standing at the same 
level, that the bases, if wholly represented, do not interfere. 


2. Decorative drawing. 


Freehand and instrumental. A more extended study of the principles 
of decoration and a higher degree of excellence in the work in design, 
including conventional plant forms, historic ornament, color and construc- 
tive design will be required. The examination will presuppose ability to 
make original designs in line, tone and color, showing good space relations, 
and a free conventionalization of plant form. A more comprehensive study 
of historic ornament is required than in the elementary syllabus. The work 
during these years should assume a practical nature. The designs should 
be for some purpose and should be worked out in the material best suited 
for the purpose. For stenciling on cloth use artist’s oil colors and a brush 
having short bristles. Trays, dishes and other useful and ornamental forms 
may be made of sheet copper hammered into shape. Vase forms may be 
cesigned and made of clay, and if a pottery or large kiln is situated near by 
they can be fired and preserved. 

In schools where manual training is taught, objects to be made of wood 
should be designed and constructed, as wall brackets, wall cabinets, taborets, 
bookracks, and furn ture. Book covers may be made with appropriate 
ornamentation. Head and tail pieces may be executed in pen and ink (use 
drawing ink) and reproduced at a printing office. Work for reproduction 
should be made once and a half or double the size it is to be when finished. 
It is not expected that pupils will do all of the above work, but make a 
choice of one branch and learn to do that well. 


3. Constructive work. 

Review the geometric problems found under “Drawing,’’ and add the 
following: 

1. Draw a curve having a given radius tangent to two given /ines 
forming (a) an acute angle, (b) and obtuse angle. 

A tangent must always be perpendicular to the radius, at the point of 
tangency. 

2. Draw a curve having a given radius tangent to a given line and a 
given circle. 

3. Draw a curve having a given radius tangent to two given centers. 

Circles are tangent to each other on a line connecting their centers. 

4. Draw a reversed curve. 
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Students should be able to work out the fol owing: projections of geo- 
metric solids in oblique positions, construction of ellipses, transverse and 
longitudinal sections of geometric solids and common objects, development 
of surfaces of prisms, pyramids, cylinders, cones, frustums, and of common 
objects based on these forms, also of oblique sections of cylinders and prisms; 
working drawings of common objects from sketches, dictation, and measure- 
ment. When drawing from measurement a freehand working drawing should 
first be made, judging the proportions by the eye. Measure the object and 
place the dimensions on the sketch; then work from_the sketch. If manual 
training is taught the students should make working drawings of the objects 
they make, first by freehand, then with instruments. 

Students should be able to make plans and elevations of a small dwell- 
ing, a schoolhouse, shop, or other building. 

In schools where two lines of work can be carried out, the work in 
advanced draw ng may be divided into two courses; i. e. art course and 
mechanical course. Students taking the art course will take architectural 
drawing, design and the study of art, historical and modern. This should 
be a continuation of the work done in the grades. 

Students should be famil.ar with the names of artists and their principal 
works, of the different schools, beginning with the old masters and ending 
with the modern artists. Not only easel pictures but sculpture and mural 
decoration should receive their just share of attention. 

Illustrations of such work by old masters together with modern work 
may be given by stereopticon lectures, arousing and sustaining the interest 
of students to a point where they can pursue the study independently. Art 
exhibitions, museums, photographs and books offer opportunities for becoming 
familiar with examples of fine art not sufficiently known and appreciated. 

Architectural drawing. The first thing to do in designing a building is 
to decide what the building is for, the size, location and surroundings of the 
lot on which it is to be erected; the limit of cost; the material of which it is 
to be built; the size and number of rooms. Think it out and get a mental 
picture of it, and make freehand sketches of the plans and elevations to get 
location of rooms, doors, windows, stairs, chimney, etc. Decide on the size 
and shape and while having the whole house in mind begin with the plan 
of the first floor. Building plans are usually made to a scale of 1-4’’ equals 
1’; preliminary sketches are often made to that of 1-8” equals 1’. Locate 
the rooms, stairs, chimney, doors and windows. Be sure to leave room enough 
for the stairs. In figuring the stairs for an ordinary dwelling allow from 7 
to 8 inches for the risers, and from ro to 12 inches for the treads. The 
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lower the riser the wider the tread. The sum of the two should be about 18 
inches. Plan to have the partitions in the second floor over those in the first 
floor when possible. The, bathroom on the second floor should be over or 
nearly over the plumbing of the first floor, not on the opposite side of the 
house. Each fireplace should have a separate flue in the chimney. While 
drawing the floor plans keep in’mind the elevations. Keep all work in light 
lines for many changes will need to be made. Before starting the elevations 
draw a section of the framework showing the distances between the floors, 
width of timber, finish, height of windows, etc. Draw the end elevation and 
project from this to the side elevation. When it is entirely finished in pencil, 
and all corrections and changes made, it may be inked in, or a tracing made 
in ink on tracing cloth from which blue prints may be made. 

Problems. Pupils may draw the second floor and cellar plans and side 
elevations of a house. 

Design a mantle for the fireplace. 

Design a sideboard for the dining room. 

Design a color scheme with decorations for the dining room and living 
room. 

Design a mat to be woven or hooked from rags for the sitting room. 

Design a house similar to this one. 

Mechanical drawing. Students taking the mechanical course will take 
freehand object drawing by pictorial representation, and by working draw- 
ings, and instrumental drawing of geometric constructions, orthographic 
projection, surface developments and working drawings of machine details, 
as bolts, nuts, levers, cranks, cams, pulleys, etc. For this purpose boys can 
obtain pieces of machinery at the machine shops, foundries and hardware 
stores or take parts of farming machinery. 

Students should be able to make working drawings to scale from a picto- 
rial sketch, showing cross sections. 

The examination questions will be arranged in groups to meet the differ- 
ent courses. 


EUGENE COLBY 


Director of Art Education, New York 














HELPFUL REFERENCE MATERIAL 
FOR CHRISTMAS 


The following appeared in the December Magazines, 1904: 


ADORATION OF THE WISE MEN. Colored cover design, Bookman. 
CHRISTMAS CAROL. Colored cover design, Harper’s. 
CHRISTMAS CAROLS AND CUSTOMS. Outlook, Dec. 3d. 


CHRISTMAS FESTIVAL. Origins and observances, by Miss Weir, Perry 
Magazine. 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS FOR THE NEIGHBORS. Colored cover design, St. 
Nicholas. 


CHRISTMAS IN MOTHER GOOSE LAND. St. Nicholas. 


CHRISTMAS TREE BROUGHT HOME. Colored cover designs, Outing, 
and World To-day. 


CHRISTMAS TREE WITH GIFTS. Colored supplement, Harper’s Weekly, 
Dec. 10. 


SANTA CLAUS KIDNAPPED. Story by Baum, Delineator. 


MOTHER AND CHILD. Beautifully colored cover, McClure’s; another by 
Mucha, Harper’s, p. 318. 


READING THE CHRISTMAS STORY. Colored supplement, Harper’s 
Weekly, Dec. ro. 


SPIRIT OF CHRISTMAS. Illustrated, World’s Work. 

THE COMING OF THE WISE MEN. Colored cover design, Scribner’s. 
FOR JANUARY WORK. 

See School Arts Book for January, 1905. 
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Architecture. By Denton J. Snider. Sigma Publishing Com- 
pany, St. Louis. 562 pp., 51-2x8. $1.50. 


The teacher who has taught the history of architecture after the tradi- 
tional fashion, and is somewhat weary with the task, will find in this volume 
a surprise. He may puzzle a bit over some of the sentences, especially if 
he is unfamiliar with Dr. Snider’s “Literary Bibles,” or has never read Phil- 
osophy; but he will have his eyes opened to a view of architectural history 
which by comparison will make all other views seem superficial. Whether 
he accepts Dr. Snider’s philosophy or not, having read this book, he can 
never again teach the old history without suspicion, and in the course of 
time he will find himself teaching it quite differently. 

The book expounds “the inherent necessary connection between Archi- 
tecture and Institutions’ from the cave temples of India to the Sky-Scraper 
of Chicago. The chapter on the High Building is of itself enough to startle 
a sluggish mind into activity. The Greek temple, the medieval church, the 
modern business block, are all interpreted with remarkable insight and in 
phrases and with figures of speech which stick in the mind most quotably. 
“The Gothic Cathedral seems a human being lying on the earth with face 


looking . . upward, . . with one arm or both stretched out towards 
the Invisible” . . . . ‘Here before us stands the risen Titan, the High 
Building. . . ” “ . . . . The old stairway is substantially abol- 


ished, having become a mere appendage or ornament which winds carress- 
ingly around the elevator to the top, ivy-like. Man no longer lifts himself 
painfully step by step . . . . The purgatorial climbing has been trans- 
formed into a paradisiacal flight.” 


How to Study Pictures. By Charles H. Caffin The Century 
Company, 1905. 513 pp., 53-4x81-2. 56 full page 
half-tones. $2. 


This unique and delightful book should be in every school library and in 
the private library of every lover of pictorial art. Its Glossary of Terms is worth 
the price of the book, for it defines with admirable precision such terms as 
breadth, atmosphere, symphony, texture, and the like—-terms often used 
freely by babblers about “Art”? who do not really know what they are talking 
about. No one can read the book faithfully without attaining a clearer vision 
of the progress of pictorial art, and a keener eye for pictures. Mr. Caffin’s 
catholicity, candor, willingness to give the artist himself a chance to speak 
through his work, combined with his happy style of exposition, make the 
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volume the best book for the growing student who has read Miss Emery’s 
How to Enjoy Pictures and is not yet ready for such books as the three by 
Van Dyke* and Considerations on Painting by La Farge which deal with the 
more technical aspects of the subject. The half-tones vary greatly in ex- 
cellence, but are on the whole all one can expect in a two dollar book of 
more than five hundred pages. The Parallel Chronology of Painters Included, 
p- 480, is a valuable addition, for it enables one to see at a glance the entire 
field of the book. : 


The Outlook to Nature. By L. H. Bailey The Macmillan 
Company, 1905. 296 pp., 5x7 1-2. $125. 


Do you ever become weary with the complexity of life, with its distract- 
ing responsibilities, with the artificiality of your own views, with the empti- 
ness of the words you teach? Then take this honest unpretentious book 
into some quiet corner and let it give you Professor Bailey’s point of view. 
The book smacks of the uplands, of the most ancient aristocracies, of the 
elemental virtues and potencies. It is as refreshing as a drink of spring 
water from a hollow in the mountain side. You will return to your work 
refreshed, strengthened, inspired to better living and higher thinking, with 
your eyes turned toward The School of the Future, and your will strung to 
its realization, so far as possible, in your own school. 


Nelson’s New Drawing Course. By J. Vaughan. T. Nelson & 
Sons, London, 1905. Profusely i lustrated. 


The “Fifth Stage” of this series has just appeared. The work outlined 
and illustrated in this volume (a book of a hundred pages, 9x 11) would 
seem to correspond with that of our seventh grade in such topics as card 
construction and object drawing, but with the work of our third grade in 
clay modeling. The “Free drawing’? reminds one strongly of the exercises 
introduced here thirty-five years ago by Walter Smith. Ornament, rendered 
by means of the brush, occupies a much larger place than we are inclined to 
allow in America, and great stress is laid upon technical excellence. 

We are willing to take gracefully the perpetual criticism from abroad that 
we develop freedom and originality at the expense of good drawing and sound 
technique. But if we do, it would be impossible to find in any first class 
American manual for the guidance of teachers so many glaring slips in per- 
spective, so many incorrect drawings, and so many violations of good taste 


*How to Judge of a Picture, Art for Art’s Sake, The Meaning of Pictures, 
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in design as this single volume contains. The text, with its sensible direc- 
tions and illustrative drawings, is more creditable to the author than some 
of the plates. The whole series is of interest to American teachers because it 
presents the point of view of the leading spirits in English elementary art 
education. It is vastly suggestive to compare these English plates with such 
as those in Das Zeichen, a recent German publication, showing strong 
American influences. 


A Reading Journey Through Chautauqua. By Frank Chapin 
Bray. 112 pp., 114 illustrations. 


This gives in attractive form “The only comprehensive and authentic 
history of the Chautauqua System of Popular Education.” It will be of 
interest to teachers intending to study handicraft there next summer under 
Frank G. Sanford. 


Handbooks for Evening School Students, 


“Or young men who are studying and earning a living at the same time, 
are published by the Browning Press of Cleveland, Ohio. An Elementary 
Course in Mechanical Drawing, Part I and Part II, has appeared, and a 
third entitled a Course in Tinting. The books cost 50 cents each bound in 
boards, and 30 cents in paper covers. The directions are sensible and clear 
and the illustrations sufficiently numerous to indicate the methods and the 
results at every stage. 

A typical German work of recent publication is Kinder-Zeichenungen 
Bis Zum 14 Lebensjahr. It gives drawings of children up to the fourteenth 
year with a parallel series from the primitive art of all nations, arranged on 
85 plates. Dr. Siegfried Levinstein is the author. The book costs about $4. 
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THE NOVEMBER MAGAZINES 


From the point of view of 
the teacher of Manual Arts 


Booklovers 


Recent College Architecture contains eight good pencil drawings by 
Vernon Howe Bailey. Two half-tones of unusual interest illustrate James 
Barnes’ Poem, The Derelict. The Tax We Pay to Insects, by Clifford Howard, 
contains several careful pen-and-ink drawings worth saving for use during 
the lessons on Insect Drawing in March. 


Century 


Ivanowski’s colored plate An Autumn Revery is not so good in drawing 
or in color as his previous plates. The figure is actually deformed in the 
arms. The page ornament by F. C. Gordon for An Indian Summer by S. 
Weir Mitchell, is a clever piece of design and skilfully rendered. The His- 
toric Palaces of Paris contains a plate in five values by Guerin, and a charac- 
teristic Interior by Castaigne. The supreme article in this number is that 
by Henry Copley Greene, entitled A Great Discovery in Egypt, with twenty-one 
illustrations,—one in color from a drawing by Joseph Lindon Smith. Every 
supervisor should study this. There is a readable article on Walt Whitman 
with three portraits and other illustrations, and four vigorous drawings of 
Three Dutch Types, by Iris M. Andrews. The Panama Canal is effectively 
illustrated by pen-and-ink and wash drawings by Harry Fenn, from photographs. 


Chautauquan 

The Chautauquan is again an oriental number. Japan is the specific 
subject. Among the illustrations are Japanese laborers and craftsmen, 
avenues of Torii, characteristic views in the islands, the effects of earthquakes, 
etc. Perhaps the most valuable article is that by Jane Addams of Hull House, 
Work and Play as Factors in Education. 


Country Life 

As usual, full of helpful illustrations,—jumping horses, hounds in full 
cry, cocker spaniels, bantams of a dozen varieties, splendid studies of the 
phlox, and of the strawberry in all stages of growth, and astonishing photo- 
graphs of the Mangrove building islands in the tropic seas. The famous Ameri- 
can Home is that of James Madison. There are two superb Autumn photographs 
by A. Radclyffe Dugmore, the Harvest being of especial value to teachers. 


Craftsman 


The most important illustrations are those showing The Advance of Civic 
Art in Baltimore by Joseph Dannanberg. The twelve illustrations are much 
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finer than the Craftsman has sometimes published. The most important 
article is that delightful paper by William Eliot Griffis, The Hardy Japanese, 
containing among its illustrations the famous old Pine Tree, one thousand years 
old, near Lake Biwa. Home Training in Cabinet Work deals with the swing 
seat, the wall cabinet, and the book shelf. In the Home Department are 
valuable illustrations and suggestions concerning the making and using of 
Stencils. 


Delineator 

The children in their party frocks, pp. 798-800, are quite charming, and 
so is the young lady with the pup, p. 758; but between them, and before the 
young lady, are the usual deformed, wasp-waisted figures, ugly and revolting 
no matter how splendidly gowned. Why can’t leaders like the Delineator give 
us some wholesome American women? The second of Dr. Maxwell’s papers on 
Education for Life through Living, is admirably illustrated by photographs 
from manual training class rooms and domsetic science laboratories. There 
are delightful head and tail pieces, and page decorations, as usual, but some- 
times they are too attractive, for example: the modest sideboard, p. 835, 
has no show at all beneath that rainbow of fish, table ware, and comestibles. 
The Famous Hymn is “Come thou fount of every blessing.” 


Harper’s 

The Frontispiece by Edwin A. Abbey, while excellent in composition, is 
somewhat disappointing in drawing and color. Of the other color plates that 
at p. 826, by W. D. Stevens, is the better. The Music School Settlement is 
well illustrated by Ivanowski—the line drawings being especially commend- 
able. The Point Drawings by Abbey, pp. 882-888, are worth careful study. 
They vary greatly in the care with which details are rendered, especially in 
the hands. Insect Herds and Herders by Dr. McCook, contains several ad- 
mirable drawings by Harry Fenn. Most of the remaining half-tones in this 
number have to be reckoned as second class for one reason or another 
mostly for careless drawing and haphazard rendering of textures. 


House Beautiful 


H. K. Samuelian begins a richly illustrated article on Oriental Rugs, 
telling of their manufacture and proper care, and how to distinguish one from 
another. Read the Bitter Cry of the Decorator, by Helen Bruce. S. Ade- 
laide Reynolds writes concerning the Dedham Plates, and Robert C. Spencer 
on the Modern Fireplace, with ten illustrations. 
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Kind und Kunst 


Contains an article about Rembrandt with four illustrations from his 
etchings. Anton Jaumann contributes an article on The Song and Dance 
with several illustrations which teachers of Physical Culture in America would 
do well to meditate upon. Some of the designs (especially for toys) are of 
extraordinary merit. The Head and Tailpieces throughout are richly sugges- 
tive to designers. 


Ladies’ Home Journal 


At last an effective decorative cover:—not a picture used in place of a 
decoration. The Artist is H. Cassiers. Two good pen drawings of Squirrels 
are to be seen on p. 5. There are several clever Headpieces, notably those on 
pp. 28 and 35. Jessie Wilcox Smith has a quaint Good Night Bedquilt, well 
designed, on p. 17. Little Conveniences that Boys Can Make, and Cardboard 
Toys for Children, offer suggestions which can be carried out by boys and 
girls of elementary school age. Farm Thoughts of Thanksgiving Time offers 
unusually clear photographs of farm animals. Most of the objects illustrated 
after p. 49, are abominations which it ought to be a crime to produce! 
The exceptions are the Doily at the bottom of p. 53 and two or three of the 
designs on p. 52. 


Masters in Art 


Every one who admires “the only equestrian statue in the world,” the 
magnificent Colleoni at Venice, will be especially grateful to the Bates & 
Guild Company for this number, giving other works by Verrocchic, with 
descriptive text, portrait, biography and bibliography. The half-tones are, 
as usual, of great excellence. 


McClures’ 


As extraordinary as Kipling’s With the Night Mail is, the illustrations 
for it by Reuterdahl, hold their own. It is a pity that the great poster 
advertising this new story, which appeared in New York in the early fall, 
is not reproduced among the advertising pages. It was quite as suggestive 
of the marvelous as any of these illustrations. The Last Love Feast contains 
three of Castaigne’s most theatric half-tones, that at p. 69 being the best, 
and especially worth study for its effects of light and rendering of glass. In 
fact all the other half-tones in the book may well be compared with this in 
technique. 
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Outing 


The cover shows a color combination as harsh as even the most hard- 
ened can endure with equanimity. Compare it for example with Evening 
Peace, p. 209, and even that is not especially good in color harmony. On 
the back of the Frontispiece is a portrait of Walter Appleton Clark, whose 
work as an illustrator is well known to magazine readers. The Workers of 
the Great Lakes contains several interesting half-tones from photographs, the 
most beautiful being that on p. 141. The Sea Otter Hunters is illustrated by 
photographs taken by Siberian exiles. There are several good dog pictures, 
and an extraordinary snapshot of a Wilson Snipe on its nest—a good illus- 
tration of protective coloring. Dan Beard tells how to make Jackknife Door- 
latches. 


Printing Art 


Frederick D. Nichols writes on The Illustrations of Schoolbooks, and 
gives many fine examples. Representative Examples of Illustration and 
Topography of Holiday Volumes if taken apart and placed on the wall, would 
make a fine little exhibit all by itself. This number contains some unusually 
fine examples of color harmony, notably at p. 136, the Frontispiece, the Cosy 
Corner, the two-color illustration at p. 158, the insets at p. 162, and the green 
page at 188. The mounts in Printing Art are selected with unusual care, 
and are usually models of good taste. 


Scribner’s 


The finest illustrations of the month, unique, well composed, beautiful 
in color, and admirably drawn, are those by Walter Jack Duncan for Mr. 
Dwight’s article An Impressionist’s New York. Compare them with each 
other. Notice the cool tone which pervades the marine view, p. 548, and 
the warm tone which pervades the up-town view, p. 551. Compare the warm 
light on p. 547 with the cool gray light on p. 549. Notice the unusual subtle 
hues and values in the region of low dark, p. 545. These plates mark a dis- 
tinct advance in color illustration in periodical literature. Of the other half- 
tone illustrations varying greatly in excellence, perhaps the best is the little 
Night Scene, p. 571. 


St. Nicholas 


The hit of the month is the result of the united work of Edmund 
Vance Cook and Margaret Eli Webb, The Seats of the Mighty. The most 
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important article from the teacher’s point of view is The Boys’ Life of Abra- 
ham Lincoln, by Helen Nicolay. The Children’s Hour in the Old South Meet- 
ing House, by J. L. Harbour, has a very effective heading and tailpiece by 
Pierson, showing the advantage of scratch papers in decorative illustration. 
The best half-tone in this number is The Great Upside-down Act by H. C. 
Wall, p. 40. Do not overlook the Chestnutting Expedition, p. 70, or the 
Thanksgiving Sketches by members of the St. Nicholas League. 


Suburban Life 


This number should be purchased by every teacher whose pupils are 
ever likely to draw Thanksgiving turkeys. Here you find them in practically 
every position, and large enough to be useful. Another article worth having 
is on Feathered Pets and their general care, with photographs of parrots, 
etc. How to succeed with Ferns and Rubber Plants, by Luke J. Doogue, 
and the Intelligent use of Climbing Vines, by Professor Maynard, will also 
prove helpful to teachers. 


World Today 


“The Glory of all Lands’ by Lewis Gaston Leary, with eleven tinted half- 
tones, shows northern Palestine at its best. Some of the illustrations are 
of extraordinary beauty from the decorative point of view, notably the Cape 
of Beirut, p. 1161, the Flowers on the Summit of Mount Hermon, p. 1162 
and the Cedar Mountain, p. 1166. Country Library Pioneering in Massa- 
chusetts, by Edward K. Titus, is an introduction to a marvelous history. 
There are four illustrations. Salmon Fisheries of the Northwest, and a Log- 
ging Camp in the Northern Woods, together contain a baker’s dozen of tinted 
half-tones from out-of-doors. Seeing Nature With Both Eyes, by Frederick 
W. Coburn, is a sympathetic account of the work of William M. Paxton of 
Boston,— the first painter (according to Mr. John Stone, Scientist and In- 
ventor) who has paid attention to the facts of Binocular Vision. 


Miscellaneous 


The Outlook for October 28 contains an instructive article on Japanese 
Pictures, by G. W. Harris, with a half-dozen illustrations. Dr. Oliver S. 
Tonks writes on The Collection of Antiquities, and points out differences be- 
tween the genuine and the forged. 


The Perry Magazine for November contains, in addition to the usual fea- 
tures, a clever and useful Thanksgiving Story by George Edward Day, entitled 
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The Incense of the Heart, and a readable article signed Jocelyn, concerning 
Froebel’s Mother Play Book. Charlotte A. Goodale makes A Few Sugges- 
tions in Picture Study. 


The Saeman, a German art educational magazine, published in Ham- 
burg, always contains something worth reading. Here is a free translation 
by Mr. Herman Bucher, as a sample: 


OUR ART 


Oh, in the books we have there is so much inspiring and soui awakening, and 

thought liberating! 

And men and women read all this and even enjoy talking with each other 

about it. 

But they experience but very slightly the desire to live it. 

Oh, if each one would try to realize only one sentence in his life, try to put 
into form, or line, or color, only a fraction, how beautiful would life 
be in this world! 

But they cannot. They consider Art as something apart and as something 
superfluous and easily spared. 

They talk of Art as if it were living a life of its own, outside of their own. 

Just as they speak of body and soul as two separate things; just as they ana- 
lyze everything and make it exist in their minds as a single thing, 
and cannot understand the whole. 


Art is still, for so many, someth'ng which hangs on the wall, or is in a 
museum, or in a casket, or in a bound book on a table; 

Instead of a spirit rising quietly and permeating their whole nature and every- 
thing they touch and love. 

Art must make the home, the city, the country, the nation. 

Art is All or Nothing. 

















EDITORIAL 


ERRY CHRISTMAS! How fine it would be if wishing 

that, would guarantee it to every one who reads these 
lines! Perhaps a merry Christmas is no longer possible to 
you,—away from the old home, father and mother gone, broth- 
ers and sisters scattered, and you alone in a boarding house 
with strangers. Perhaps your Christmas cannot be pleasure- 
able because nothing is coming to you in the form of gifts, 
letters and love tokens. Possibly a happy Christmas seems 
equally impossible. Happiness comes through doing for others. 
You tried that last year and after you had done your best for 
the children and for your friends and were alone at last in 
the night, something whispered ‘‘Blow, blow, thou winter wind; 
thou art not so unkind as man’s ingratitude;’’ and then, if 
you were a man, your heart swooned for a moment, and you 
felt alone and lost in the cold and dark of space, and if you 
were a woman the tears came, you knew not why, and you 
fell asleep with the salt drops still wet upon the pillow. But 
there is before you yet an open door, the door to blessedness, 
that condition of spirit known to St. Francis when he knelt in 
the snow; known to Luther when he sang 


“Let friends and kindred go, 
This human life also;” 


Known to the Master of them both—the Master of us all 
when he spoke the Beatitudes; knowable to all who dare sur- 
render themselves to the angel of the annunciation, obey the 
heavenly vision, follow the star. A BLESSED CHRISTMAS 
to you, my dear fellow teacher, whoever you are, and wherever 
you are! 


@ Some of my best presents last Christmas came through the 
January mails, in fact, some have but recently arrived. One 
came from a teacher in Whitinsville, Mass., who had found 
our little magazine ‘‘an inspiration and help, always,’’ and who 
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was moved to prove her word by a deed. She sent me the 
most delightful package of children’s work I ever received. 
The Christmas trees came in that package. The Christmas 
booklet (with the wise men on the cover) came from a fifth 








grade, Clarendon street school, Fitchburg, Mass. The blotter 
with the three holly wreaths was made by J. G. in a sixth grade, 
Springfield, Mass. The Program came from an eighth grade, 
Johnstown, Pa. The Holly rosette, on the same plate, is a 
design for the cover of a candy box, by Ruth Patterson, Bristol, 
Conn. It received a prize in the December competition, 1904. 
The bound book received a second prize in that same com- 
petition. It was designed and made throughout by Elsie Gray, 
grade nine, Easthampton, Mass. These are all beautiful. But 
we shall do finer work this year. 
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@ Another welcome present was a letter asking if I had not 
been too narrow in my interpretation of Christmas. (I have 
wondered ever since whether the one who asked ever saw my 
editorial for December, 1903. But never mind about that; I 





am always glad to receive suggestions from my friends, espe- 
cially when they tell me how to improve the School Arts 
Book). With this letter came a page torn from some 
book or magazine. This is reproduced herewith, for the 
benefit of us all. The larger our view of Christmas the 
better, unless it becomes so large that we see nothing in 
particular! 
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HE turn of the year has a meaning which 
antedates its religious significance and has 
its source in Nature itself. The phenom- 
ena of light as among the chief necessities 

of life, health and pleasure, received the close 
attention of ever primitive peoples. Thus it was 
natural to mark the period at which the sun 
appears to begin the recovery of its lost strength 
by rejoicings and feastings. Hence the Yule-tide 
festival, with its mame derived from the wheel 
which is pictured in the Gothic and Saxon cal- 
endars. The turn of the year with its sugges- 
tions of coming verdure was marked also by the 
December Saturnalia in ancient Rome, a festival 
which filled the houses of the citizens with green 
boughs, and promoted good will between master 
and servants to the point that for a week the 
rich supplied their own wants and the poor were 
attended with loving forethought. Furthermore, 
on the day corresponding to the twenty-fourth 
December of the Christian calendar, occurs the 
Feast of Lights among the Hebrews, when they 
do honor to the symbol of their faith, the great 
Menorah, or Seven-Branched Candlestick. And 
once again the Principle of Light was glorified in 
the Festival of the Unconquered Sun, which the 
first Christian Roman Emperors clothed with a new 
significance when they associated it with the natal 
day of the Christ. And thus it is that old 
and forgotten meanings and a world of tra- 
ditions lichidden in the salutation which is 
now sounding in many tongues throughout f 
the civilized world ‘Merry Christmas.’’ 
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NOTES EDITOR 





@ But the children will be disappointed if they do not see Santa 
every year. His portrait has been drawn so well in that poem 
by Prof. Moore, beginning, 


“°Twas the night before Christmas, when all through the house,” 





that he ‘s more real than Prof. Moore himself. Before me as 
I write is “Russell’s Sequel,’’ with ‘‘Rebecca’s Book” scrawled 
across the inside of the cover. All the enclosed spaces of the 
capital letters filled in with lead pencil, and all the pages 
thumbed and gnawed, tell me the children in Grandma’s day 
were about like children now. Nor are these the only proofs: 
the corner of page 56 has been turned down from time imme- 
morial, ‘‘The Annual Visit of St. Nicholas” is underscored, and 
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after the last line on page 57, Rebecca has drawn a circle with 
a cross in it, to show that she loved the poem that children 
still love. This poem is full of things to draw. I have man- 
aged to find one illustration for it. Let the children make 


——. 








others. The poem is given entire as the first contribution to 
our Christmas number. 


@ To help the children with the reindeer I planned the col- 
ored frontispiece. But what a time I had drawing it! In my 
“Animal box’? I found pictures of deer and elk, and in my 
“Christmas box’’ pictures of Santa with his team. I had also 
the Government Circular No. 55, on Reindeer and Caribou; 
but the stupid, donkey-like things with their burdensome snarl 
of awkward horns—single branches thicker through than the 
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leg—these creatures shown in the Government photographs, 
could never fly like the wind! The artists who made the 
Christmas illustrations did not draw real reindeer. What did 
they draw? Certainly not elk, nor caribou, nor the deer one 
sees in the park. I decided to do as the artists did,—make a 
design for a Santa Claus deer. I drew one on dark colored 
paper as best I could (with all my pictures before me, and with 
my memory of various Jersey heifers to help) but with two 
legs only, trying to make him look graceful and alive and going! 
This I cut out carefully with scissors. Then I traced the two 
legs on another piece of paper and cut them out separately as 
indicated by the dotted lines. This gave me the material for 
all the silhouettes. By adjusting the detached legs various 
positions could be tried, and by using the paper deer either side 
up he could be made to go in either direction. Having 
caught your deer designing with deer becomes easy! The sled 
given on the same plate is traced from the Government Report, 
previously mentioned. The antlers in the prow, with the strip 
of hide forming a seat(?) gives it a picturesque figure-head. It 
is a promising subject for design. 


@ Nothing delights primary children more than the making of 
a Christmas booklet, especially if directed by a teacher who 
knows how, such, for example, as Miss Mache of the Jefferson 
Avenue School, Springfield, Mass. Miss Mache has been good 
enough to tell us all how to do it, in her illustrated article. 
Mr. Brown’s article presents new and useful problems in applied 
design, problems which will appeal to boys who like to make 
“real” things. Mr. Newell’s article on Tooled Leather with its 
attractive illustrations will lead some to attempt similar work, 
and some to regret their lack of equipment. For the consola- 
tion of those who cannot do tooled leather here are two pen- 
wipers of painted leather, which were awarded prizes in December, 
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1904. That at the left is by Grace A. Morey, Grade VII, and 
received a fourth prize. That at the right, by Virginie Patre, 
Grade VII, received a second prize. Both these girls live in 
Easthampton, Mass. 





@ As an introduction to Mr. Jinks’ article on the making of 
a bookrack, I want to quote from a letter of his in reference 
to it: 


Being unfamiliar with your local conditions relating to manual training, 
and also with the use to which these notes are to. be put, I hardly know 
in what terms to give the desired information. I assumed, however, that 
it was required for teachers who had a fair knowledge of bench work and 
shop methods. I feel that my suggestions will be of no use whatever to 
any one who knows less, or more, than this; for if less, they cannot be 
carried out with any educational benefit to the pupil, commensurate with 
the time and energy consumed, and if more (and by this I mean an exper- 
ienced teacher in woodwork) they will not be needed. It is with a view to 
meeting the latter case that I enclose a working drawing. 

These simple steps in the construction of this bookrack cannot be dig- 
nified by a title, or be in any sense an article for publication, since time will 
not permit of their being arranged in strictly logical order. You will find 
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the directions interspersed with notes emphasizing some particular point in 
the work, which may help the “wayfaring teacher.” 


@ Last month Mr. Hapgood let us see one of his Thanksgiving 
designs. This month we shall all be writing names and ad- 
dresses on letters and packages for our friends, and I have 





FROM *T*BPeHAP@OODSF DECORAT ION 
69*CORNHILL* BOS TON? MASSACH VSE TTS 


persuaded Mr. Hapgood to let us see one of his labels. I didn’t 
have to “‘persuade’’ very much, for, like all other artists, Mr. 
Hapgood is a jolly fellow, fond of children, and happy when 
he can help them. But isn’t it a pretty label? Wouldn’t you 
like to receive a package with such a label on it? Why not 
make some pretty labels of your own? On page 312 is 
another example of Mr. Hapgood’s freehand lettering. His 
hand is steadier than ours! It obeys better. When you can 
say to your hand “Do that,” and be sure that your hand will 
do it, you are a skilled workman. 

@ Among the exhibitions to be held this winter in the fine 
arts department of the Boston Public Library is one of unique 
interest, shown in honor of the 200th anniversary of the birth 
of Benjamin Franklin. It is to be opened January first and 
will include books, autograph letters and portraits of Franklin, 
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an exhibit by the Society of Printers showing the development 
of printing as an art, and another loaned by the Newark Free 
Public Library, showing the materials, tools and processes of 
bookbinding, with examples of plain and decorated bindings. 


@.A correction: Miss E. Maud Bradley is not “Supervisor of 
Drawing,’ Gardner, Mass., but a teacher whose home is in that 
thriving town. 






M.e<< - B.Hapgood of 
Cornhill Boston 
be pleased to re- 
aha your order for book 
decoration and will call 
ee you on orabout 
ovember the tenth 
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OCTOBER COMPETITION 


PLANT DRAWING AND COLOR 


AWARDS 


First Prize, Book, Kit, and Badge with gold decoration. 


Percy D. Spaulding, Spray with Grapes, in color. Grade VIII, North 
Scituate, Mass. 


Second Prize, Kit, and Badge with silver decoration. 


Florence Bailey, Grade IV, Ada, Minn. 
Gertrude Heath, Grade IX, Augusta, Me. 
Albert Nole, Grade VIII, Southbridge, Mass. 
Ruth Sheldon, Grade VIII, Middletown, Conn. 
Edith Trussell, Grade IX, Newtonville, Mass. 


Third Prize, Box of Devoe’s water colors, and Badge. 


Gilbert L. Bergin, Grade IX, Newton, Mass. 

John Carey, Grade VIII, Augusta, Me. 

Grace Alice Cockings, Grade VII, Bristol, Conn. 
Ruth Marion Gerry, Grade IX, Sudbury, Mass. 
Victoria Harold, Grade VII, Middletown, Conn. 
Alga Holm, Grade VIII, Everett, Mass. 

Eleanor Howard, Grade VI, Rye, N. Y. 

Fred B. Philbrick, Grade V, So. Weymouth, Mass. 
S. Lee Ramey, Grade V, Dover, Mass. 

Grace Siddall, Grade IX, Southbridge, Mass. 


Membership in the Guild, and Badge. 


Verena Adams, Groton, Mass. 

Marion W. Bailey, North Scituate, Mass. 
Della Baldwin, Sudbury, Mass. 

Leon A. Bean, Dover, Mass. 

James Breagy, Dover, Mass. 

Jesse Brown, Dover, Mass. 

Irma J. Cole, Scituate, Mass. 

Alden S. Cook, North Scituate, Mass. 
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Charles Cook, Southbridge, Mass. 

Harry Cook, Southbridge, Mass. 

Harvey Cook, Pine St., Bristol, Conn. 

Elizabeth Dixon Frankenstein, Westerly, R. I. 
Bernice Gillespie, 803 Grove St., Augusta, Me. 

Elmer B. Haines, 34 Lawn Ave., Middletown, Conn. 
Raymond Hale, 3 Alsop Ave., Middletown, Conn. 
Dunbar Henrichs, 45 Douglas Road, Glen Ridge, N. J. 
Norman Hyslop, 167 Linwood Ave., Newtonville, Mass. 
Albert Johnson, East Longmeadow, Mass. 

Arthur T. Knowles, 506 Main St., Middletown, Conn. 
Dorothy H. Leach, Plymouth, Conn. 

Jennie Nutting, 18 Elm St., Augusta, Me. 

Harry F. Powers, East Longmeadow, Mass. 

Max Raithel, Westerly, R. I. 

Julia Remark, Ada, Minnesota. 

Lewis Roscoe, Dover, Mass. 

Newell Russell Sage, 64 Main St., Middletown, Conn. 
Carl Sanderson, 186 Springvale Ave., Everett, Mass. 
Rosa Schnelzinzer 

Everil Simmons, Chestnut St., Westerly, R. I. 

George Soboleski, North Pownal, Vermont. 

Clara Trembley, Fall River, Mass. 

Abbie F. Turner, South Weymouth, Mass. 

Mildred Tuttle, Tenafly, N. J. 

Kenneth Wallace, 340 Ridgewood Ave., Glen Ridge, N. J. 
Annie Woods, Groton, Mass. 

Mae S. Zerbarina, Westerly, R. I. 


Honorable Mention. 


Francis Ahern Katherine Ellis Henry Morean 
Ruth Ahlberg Nellie Feriaso Marion Murphy 
Carl Allison Andrew G. Fletcher Harry Neale 
Anna Anderson Leonia Gove Mable Olson 
Elliot Anthony Mildred G. Hall Charles Palmer 
Helen M. Bates George Havens Joseph Poole 
Arthur Brown Myrtle Ives Stanley Roode 
Elsie Burdick 7 Bo 5 Lewis Roscoe 
Russell Burdick Albert Johnson Rose Silvia 
Robert Bundette Walter Johnson John Smythe 
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*‘HENRY-TURNER-: BAILEY: 


As beautiful as the first flush of a rainbow after a shower, as 
inspiring to better reading, to better thinking, and to better living 
as any message that has come from any pen. Neither Dr. Van 
Dyke nor Dr. Hillis has written more charmingly or helpfully, 
and the words of neither have been so beautifully set by printer 
or artistas are Mr. Bailey’s.—/ournal of Fducation 


SPECIAL EDITION “,{ts,Agmptc! 


The Davis Press, Worcester, Mass. 
Publishers of the School Arts Book 
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Alayra Cannon Mabel Kinsey Marion Tatro 


Helena Carr Margaret Kithredge Elsie Thomas 

Jennie Catto Antonio Lapier Marion Thyng 
Gertrude Clancy Minetta Lee Howard Tower 
Margaret Cleary Gertrude C. Linde Amelia Tremblay 
Gladys E. Cole Leona Longiee C. Julia Wall 

Charles Cooley George E. Melin Erick Walker 

Amie Dalby _ Harry Mendelgon ] Lucy Whitford 

Olive W. Deane Mathilda Mesler Byron H. Wood 

Alice Desrosiers Albert Michlke |* Elizabeth B. Woodward 
Edna Drade Bernice Mittelman ' Lillian Young 


Chester R. Elliott 


So many good drawings were submitted that the jury found it necessary 
to increase the number of awards. We more than doubled the advertised 
number of admissions to the Guild, and the number of approvals, or as we 
shall say hereafter, Honorable Mentions. 

Only two lots of drawings were sent rolled. Only three supervisors sent 
voluminous packages of ill-considered drawings. Only forty people, more or 
less, forgot to state where they lived. Everybody else the jury thanks most 
heartily for following directions. 

The drawing by Master Percy D. Spaulding, awarded first prize, was in 
a class by itself. It will be reproduced in color in the October number, 1906. 
For good arrangement, truthful drawing, harmony of color, purity of tone, 
correctness of values, and skill in handling, it was without a rival among 
the hundreds of drawings submitted. 

The drawings as a whole were better than those of ayear ago. More atten- 
tion has been given to placing on the sheet, enclosing lines, margins, mounts of 
the proper hue and value. The mounts were made, in many cases, by the 
children themselves from ordinary drawing paper, tinted and toned to the 
right color. 

The Jury is always glad to discover special work among the sheets called 
for by the Outlines. Home work, drawing in connection with other studies, 
and designs for special occasions, are always welcome, and will receive 
thoughtful consideration. 

If your name has appeared in the School Arts Book do not forget to make 
on the face of all sheets you submit thereafter, the letters S. A. G. within a 
circle the size of a dime. Place the device where it will look well, on the 
drawing or in the margin. 

Children (and teachers also!) ought to write better. We can hardly 
guess correctly on some of the scrawls supposed to be names. 
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THE BRADLEY WATER COLORS 


ARE RECOMMENDED BY TEACHERS, ART DIRECTORS AND 
SUPERINTENDENTS IN ALL PARTS-OF THE COUNTRY 

















This is our new Br long lox, eight pans of semi-moist colors and a No. 6 
long-handled brush. - - Price, per box, $0.30 


We make many other sizes. 


Send for discounts for schools. 


We PuBLIsH 


Kindergarten Review 


OnE DOLLAR A YEAR 





Send for Premium Circular. 
And this 1s our popular Air box, same number of 
colorsanda brush. - Price, each box, $0.25 


MILTON BRADLEY C0., Springfield, Mass. 


New York Boston Philadelphia Atlanta San Francisco 


Our Boston Olfice is at 120 Boylston St., E. 0. CLARK, Manager 
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